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MR. WILSON : 

The results of the elections of 1890 and 1892 placed the Dem- 
ocratic party in control of the Federal Government on the Fourth 
of March, 1893. Although a period of thirty-two years had 
elapsed since its last possession of such control, and other and 
very difficult public questions were now to be met and dealt with, 
its fundamental and historic principles were as directly applicable 
to current issues as they ever had been in the more than hundred 
years of the party's existence. Since 1874, with two conspicuous 
and warning exceptions, the American people had given the Dem- 
ocrats supremacy in that branch of Congress which is directly 
chosen by themselves. Under other parliamentary governments, 
supremacy, in the popular branch of the legislature, would have 
carried with it, virtually, the full lawmaking power, and in most 
cases the executive power also. But under our constitutional sys- 
tem political revolutions must be longer and more persistent to 
make the will of the people potential for change in both of these 
departments ; and with one vote in Nevada, equal, so far as the 
Senate is concerned, to one hundred votes in New York or Penn- 
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sylvania, it is possible to conceive of a permanent inability of a 
vast numerical majority of the American people to pat into law 
their wishes and their decisions at the polls. Now that we are 
about to go to the country again for the election of "a House of 
Representatives, and in one-third of the States for the election of 
Legislatures which are to choose United States Senators, the issue 
is presented to the people whether they shall continue the Demo- 
cratic party in power or shall turn over the next Congress to the 
Republicans. Such an issue should, and I believe will, be sot- 
tied not by such criticism as that of Senator Lodge in his 
paper on " The Kesults of Democratic Victory" in the 
September number of the North American Review, or by like 
railiDg in Republican papers against the deeds or omissions 
of their opponents, but upon a review of past experience with 
both parties, and from a knowledge of the general policies and 
tendencies of each when intrusted with power. 

When the people voted the Democratic party into power, after 
long and deliberate debate, they did so because, as President Harri- 
son admitted in his last message, they were in favor of a " new 
policy." That policy included not only a reversal of much past 
Republican legislation, but reform, through closer responsibility to 
the people, in the administration of the government generally. 
The chief reforms called for by the popular revolution may be thus 
summarized ; first, a repeal of the Sherman Act for the purchase 
and storage of silver bullion ; second, a repeal of the Federal Elec- 
tion Law ; third, an administration of our pension system alike 
just to the soldier and to the taxpayer, and which should carefully 
discriminate between justice and liberality to the one, and profligacy 
and partisanship at the expense of the other ; fourth, greater 
economy in public expenditures ; fifth, an extension of the reform 
of the civil service ; and lastly, but preeminently, the repeal of the 
McKinley Bill, and a return to tariff taxation for revenue only. 
So long and so important a catalogue seems like " reformation in 
a flood," and any party which could carry out such a programme, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, should deserve the 
gratitude and support of the people. But no fair man will sit in 
judgment upon the efforts of the Democratic party who does not 
recognize that it has been hampered by two great obstacles, at 
every stage of its work, for which it was not itself at all respon- 
sible. The first was that its control of the Senate proved to be 
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more nominal than real. In a full Senate it would have had a 
majority only by the casting vote of the Vice-President. With 
the existing vacancies in the Senate it could spare but one vote, 
and still have a majority. And no one will deny that party 
fealty sits rather lightly on more than one Senator accredited 
to the Democratic party. The second was that the party 
came into power when the sky was already darkening with 
the clouds of a financial storm, and that the storm 
soon broke in great fury, despite the faithful efforts of the admin- 
istration to allay it. 

Of course partisans like Mr. Lodge are quick to charge 
the new administration with the resulting disasters, but other 
people have longer and better memories. For months before 
the Harrison administration ended, the Treasury was in great 
pecuniary straits. New taxes or new issues of bonds would have 
been needed to meet ordinary running expenditures, had not the 
Sherman law passed to the available cash of the Treasury more 
than fifty million dollars deposited by the National Banks for the 
redemption of their notes, and had not Secretary Foster, by a 
change of bookkeeping, still further increased that cash by twenty 
million dollars of token and subsidiary coin, not before treated as 
a Treasury asset. The Secretary himself frankly informed the 
Ways and Means Committee, just prior to March 4, 1893, that 
additional income of at least fifty million dollars a year would be 
needed for the easy running of the government. Moreover, the 
free gold in the Treasury began steadily to diminish from the date 
of the passage of the Sherman law. 

It was under these supremely grave and difficult circum- 
stances that the Democratic party took the reins of govern- 
ment for the inauguration of its "new policy." The long 
threatening financial panic came and soon hardened into a 
severe commercial crisis. For neither was the Democratic party 
responsible, nor for the vicious laws which, if they did not beget 
the panic and the crisis, certainly quickened their coming and 
added to their fury. Its work had to be undertaken, therefore, 
amid those " counsels of calamity " which, as Mr. Burke said, 
"are seldom wise," and in the face of a rising outcry from 
partisans like Senator Lodge, who use the logic of Goodwin Sands 
and Tenterden Steeple, to charge that the physician himself was 
the cause of the very ills he was called upon to cure or to alle- 
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viate. Let us consider, briefly, how far the Democratic party, in 
spite of these obstacles, has succeeded in effecting the several 
measures of reform demanded of it by the people when they put 
it into power. 

And first as to the repeal of the Sherman Law. This repeal 
was promptly urged by the President upon the extra session of 
Congress, which he had called for that purpose, and was as 
promptly carried through a Democratic House under Democratic 
leadership, although, it is but fair to add, not as a strict party 
measure. Whatever benefit was to be had from such repeal, so 
far as the existing panic was concerned, was lost, however, by the 
long delay in the Senate ; and right here I may say, both as to 
this delay and the almost culpably long consideration of the tariff 
bill in that chamber, that they were chiefly due to the refusal of 
the Senate to adopt any rules providing for the termination of 
debate. It being one of the earlier traditions of the Senate when 
its numbers were much fewer than they are now, that no Senator 
would speak on any matter except with the purpose of serious 
discussion, there was little need for such rules in former years. 
But the reason for such unlimited debate having long ceased, and 
the absence of such rules having led to gross abuses, it is in- 
tolerable that the popular will should be postponed or thwarted in 
that body so long as any Senator chooses to prevent a vote on a 
pending question, by any sort of disquisition on any imaginary 
subject. More than one excessive rate in the new tariff bill was 
forced into it by the threat of Mr. Quay and other Eepublican 
Senators to speak indefinitely ; and thus the right to vote had in 
fact to be purchased by conceding unjust and unneeded taxes on 
the people. And for this impotency of the Senate as a legislative 
chamber, it is well known that the responsibility rests with the 
Republican as much as with the Democratic Senators. Moreover, 
it must be recalled that but for the resolute stand of the Presi- 
dent there would not have been an unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman Law, but some sort of compromise measure unsatisfac- 
tory to the country and inadequate to the crisis. Senator Lodge 
makes bold to assert that the President himself was inclined to 
favor such compromise until he learned of the unyielding position 
of Senator Hill. This assertion, ventured by a Republican Sena- 
tor, is entirely contrary to the understanding of those who were 
in Mr. Cleveland's counsels, and who, by virtue of their connec- 
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tion with the repeal measure, had a right to know what his po- 
sition was at every step in the long struggle. 

The removal of the Sherman Law from the statute-books was 
a distinct command of the Democratic platform, and must be 
considered a great achievement for the Democratic administra- 
tion. By such removal alone could the way be cleared for the 
future adoption of a wise and sound financial system. The law 
was a standing menace to such a system, and was satisfactory to 
neither the gold-standaid nor the free-silver advocates. 

Next in order was the repeal of the statutes providing for fed- 
eral supervision of elections. These laws were a part of the 
Eepublican policy of intermeddling with State affairs, and pass 
into history along with the alien and sedition laws of the old 
Federalists, and the far more monstrous Force Bill from which 
we so narrowly escaped in the Fifty-first Congress. So also with 
Mr. Cleveland's inauguration there came a better administration 
of the pension laws — a most necessary and healthy reform which 
has been firmly and sturdily carried forward by Secretary Smith 
and Commissioner Lochren in the face of great clamor and mis- 
representation from interested parties and partisans. The pen- 
sion roll has been purged of many fraudulent claimants, and 
many such claimants have been prevented from getting upon that 
roll. 

These reforms, together with the natural diminution of first 
payments, have resulted in a decrease of fifteen millions in the 
annual appropriation for pensions, with a promise of still fur- 
ther reduction without injustice to any meritorious claimant. In 
neither house of Congress have the committees reported as many 
private pension bills, so often mere matters of favoritism or of 
political influence, during the entire session just closed, as each 
house in former Congresses occasionally passed at a single sit- 
ting. This shows a healthier public sentiment and an excellent 
prospect of redeeming our pension system from the scandals that 
were gathering so thickly around it during the past administra- 
tion, when one of Mr. Harrison's Commissioners of Pensions made 
the famous remark, " God help the surplus ! " 

As to the ordinary running expenses of the government the 
Democratic administration is able to show that it has made solid 
progress in substituting, according to Mr. Jefferson's happy 
phrase, " economy for taxation." Chairman Sayers, of the Ap- 
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propriations Committee, whose carefulness of statement no one 
will impugn, was able to assure the House, at the close of the re- 
cent session, that the appropriations for the present fiscal year 
showed a net reduction of twenty-nine million dollars as com- 
pared with those of the last session of the last Congress, although 
they included eleven millions for rivers and harbors and an in- 
crease of over three millions for the navy, and of a like sum for 
the postal service. Omitting, as we properly may, from such 
comparison the Eiver and Harbor Bill, which by recent custom 
is passed only at the first session of a Congress, we would have a 
net reduction of forty million dollars, with, as Mr. Sayers tells 
us, no contracts authorized to burden future Congresses, and six 
hundred offices abolished. Who can affirm, after such a showing 
as this, that the pledges of economy have not been faithfully met ? 

As to the reform of the civil service, it cannot be denied that 
whatever ground had been gained in the past has been firmly held 
and used as a starting-point for further progress. We have seen 
nothing like the scandalous looting of the railway mail service 
which signalized the incoming of Mr. Wanamaker, nor the 
slaughter of fourth-class postmasters, as in the palmy days of 
Clarkson. Eemovals of federal officers before the expiration of 
their commissions have been much rarer, and Mr. Bissell's intro- 
duction of a four-years term for fourth-class postmasters is a 
great advance upon any of his predecessors. 

Lastly, the McKinley Bill has been repealed. True, the bill 
substituted for it is, and ought to be, a disappointment to tariff 
reformers in many parts of its schedules, and does not make such 
a reduction of taxes as the Democratic party has promised to the 
people. The reasons for this, and the parties responsible for it, 
thanks to the Democratic press, are well known to every reader 
in the United States. And nothing is more creditable to the 
party, or more assuring of continued progress, than its wide- 
spread and, apparently, unanimous censure of those who, by 
combination with the full Republican vote of the Senate, thwarted 
its efforts for a better tariff-reform bill. The bill which passed, 
however, with all of its defects and censurable features, contains, 
even by the admission of its severest critics, a most solid instalment 
of tariff reform, and will do much towards lightening taxation and 
securing freer play and larger markets for American industries. 
But its chief value and importance, after all, lie in the fact 
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that it marks a change in our tariff legislation and starts ns well 
on the way towards genuine revenue taxes. Every law and every 
system has its momentum. Protection, left to itself, eventually 
culminates in prohibition, while the momentum of even an im- 
perfectly framed revenue tariff is steadily towards the goal of 
commercial freedom. 

Such is a list of the reforms achieved by the Democratic party 
during the last eighteen months. Surely it is no insignificant 
list which shows economy in expenditure, with a lightening of 
the taxes which the people pay for the support of their govern- 
ment, and a much greater lightening of the taxes which they pay 
for the support of private industries; an improvement and purifi- 
cation of the pension system, which was so rapidly degenerating 
into a national scandal ; the wiping out of a law that was fraught 
with menace to sound finance, and whose repeal opens the way 
for a proper settlement of that difficult issue; the obliteration of 
election laws which lay right across the grain of our federal 
system, and whose enforcement never failed to produce ex- 
asperation and bitter feeling, and to involve wasteful and irre- 
sponsible expenditures of public money; and a continued advance 
in the rescue of our civil service from spoils. 

Conceding, as I willingly do, that there were unnecessary and 
harmful delay and some imperfect and bungling work, as in a 
popular government there always will be, in the accomplishment 
of these reforms; conceding all that may justly be said in censure 
of the sugar and other protective schedules of the new tariff, and 
of the un-Democratic or even sinister influence which moulded 
them, we may yet ask, with great confidence, why any Democrat 
should, for these reasons, wish to punish or to abandon his party 
in the fall election. What good results either to the country or 
to his party can he expect from turning over the next Congress 
to the Republican ? Not one of the things I have enumerated 
would they have even attempted to do, with the possible excep- 
tion of the repeal of the Sherman law, which they themselves put 
upon us in 1890. Against every other reform, whether accom- 
plished in full or imperfect measure, they have stubbornly fought. 

With a Republican Congress there could have been no action 
on the federal election laws, no repeal of the McKinley bill, not 
one cent's lessening of public taxes or of the tribute paid by the 
people to the Sugar Trust and other monopolies ; no reduction 
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in expenditures and no abolition of useless offices. With a Re- 
publican administration there would have been no purification of 
the pension system and no advancement of civil service reform. 
Leaving out of view the record of the Harrison administration on 
both the latter questions, we may well ask if the American 
people have forgotten their experiences since 1874 with Repub- 
lican Congresses. Twice only in twenty years have they trusted 
themselves to a Republican House of Representatives, that of 
1881, with Mr. Keifer as Speaker, and that of 1889, with Mr. Reed 
as Speaker and general autocrat. How qnickly and tumultuously 
did they repent of their action, and by what tidal waves of popu- 
lar anger and disgust — unequalled in our political contests — did 
they drive both of these Houses out of power as soon as they 
could get at them ! 

Did not the last Republican Congress unsettle finances by giv- 
ing us the Sherman Law; dislocate business and load us with heavy 
burdens to monopoly by the McKinley Bill ; increase appropria- 
tions for pensions by the dependent pension bill fifty or more 
million dollars per year, and introduce general and dangerous de- 
moralization into our patriotic pension system ? Did it not also 
vote bounties and subsidies and new offices, and thus launch us 
upon a billion-dollar scale of governmental expenditure ? Did it 
not make a stupendous and nearly successful effort to degrade State 
governments, invade popular suffrage, and embroil sections and 
races by a force bill ? Parties must be judged by their actions 
when in power, not by their professions when in the opposi- 
tion. 

It is a very easy thing, and for blind partisanship a very de- 
lightful thing, to take the seat of the scoffer and mock at the ef- 
fort of those who in serious spirit undertake the work of ad- 
ministering government and reforming abuses. But despite the 
jeers of the scoffer and the angry outcries of those who profit by 
abuses, the work is a noble and patriotic one, and both they who 
attempt it, and they who do it even imperfectly, deserve the en- 
couragement and support of good citizens. Even if one man or 
party falters or blunders a little in reforming, it is no reason why 
such man or party should be made to give way to those who 
made those reforms necessary. From them there is nothing to 
hope, but all to fear. 

The Democratic party, by principle and tendency, by the tra- 
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dition of its elders and its steady momentum, tends to economy, to 
low taxes, to revenue tariffs, immediate responsibility to the people, 
and no Federal interference with local rule. These are the very 
essentials of free and pure government. If the people want these 
things — and surely they need them more than at any other time 
in their history — that party, and that party alone, is the instru- 
ment they must use to secure them. Upon other great issues 
also the scale turns in its favor. It is as trustworthy as its oppo- 
nents on the money question, while its ancient financial traditions 
are sounder than those of any great and long-lived party we have 
ever had. And what is truly a crowning merit : it is, and ever 
has been, a national party. 

The Eepublican party, by its traditions and tendencies, the 
teachings of its leaders, past and present, and its whole history, 
has a steady momentum toward sectionalism, high government, 
interference with local rule and local control of elections, extrava- 
gant expenditures, heavy taxes, bounties, subsidies, and exorbi- 
tant protection. " Ideas of governmental meddling and central- 
ization dominate it ; class interests hold it firmly to evil courses." 
These things are incompatible with free and pure government. 
The American people need none of these things ; only a small 
minority really desires them. 

Except for the one great and now happily dead issue, for 
which they called that party into existence, they have never 
found it an instrument of reform. It is possible to bring the 
Democratic party up to its real principles and true mission and 
make it contribute immensely to the general welfare and to the 
perpetuation of free institutions. With the settlement of the 
slavery question the real mission of the Republican party ended. 
It could take up no policies and ideas of government except the 
old and rejected doctrines and ideas of Federalism, and these a 
free people will never tolerate except for brief intervals. The 
nearer, therefore, it has been brought of recent years to these 
principles and tendencies the less popular support it has had, and 
the more inimical it has shown itself to the general welfare of 
the country and to the perpetuation of free government. It has 
introduced the money power into politics, and thus produced the 
wild and passing vagaries of populism and other isms, which for- 
get that there is no stable liberty except historic liberty, and that 
of all systems, free government must be a slow evolution out ef 
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the long past, not a creation of the brains of distressed politicians 
or impracticable philanthropists. 

No party can be expected to reform abuses and evils which 
itself has produced, if in their maintenance rests its only hope of 
continued power. 

The stream of Republicanism is poisoned from its source, and 
cannot wash away the pollutions which it brings in its own 
waters. It is vain for the people to expect it to cleanse the gov- 
ernment, when it cannot cleanse itself, or hope for any "power 
divine" to henceforth wash the Eiver Rhine. 

Wm. L. Wilson. 



MB. REED : 

Civilization from its very nature and definition is better 
than barbarism, and yet there are certain things in barbarism 
that one longs for on certain occasions. Republicanism is better 
than Democracy for the very same reason, and yet in the same 
manner it is a temptation to yearn sometimes for some of the 
weapons which Democracy uses and which we never seem able to 
employ. When the Republicans in 1890, with a Committee on 
Elections composed of the best lawyers and most judicious men of 
the House, passed upon sixteen eases of disputed elections and 
recorded their judgments, which were ratified by the House, 
finding their opponents right in seven cases, seating neither of 
the combatants in one and giving eight seats to their own side, 
the air was filled with outcries and the Democratic newspapers 
were double-leaded and headlined with indignation. In the pres- 
ent Congress the Democratic committee has already unseated 
three members out of a possible four with an unparalleled disregard 
of law and justice, and the silent air has reverberated with no 
remonstrance. No headlines of denunciation adorn our Republi- 
can newspapers, and in the House the events are forgotten in a day. 
Those who do not forget them rather long for some such barbaric 
sounds as our enemies used to set up upon occasions when they 
had small right to utter any reproachful language whatever. So 
in the endeavor to run the House of Representatives without 
adopting the rules of the 51st Congress, every principle of parlia- 
mentary law was overridden, and it was decided that business could 
be done before the journal was read; that a committee could re- 
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port business that was never referred to it; that a sergeant-at- 
arms could hold an order of arrest over members of the House 
for ten days with power to execute it at his pleasure without any 
control of the House; that a motion to recommit a special rule 
was good when made by a Democrat, and bad when made by a 
Republican; and that motions not dilatory could be ruled out un- 
der a provision which related only to dilatory motions and many 
similar performances. When all these things and many others 
like them took place it did seem somewhat strange that no proper 
public condemnation was put upon them, especially as they are 
likely to become landmarks of oppression hereafter. 

However, the causes of public apathy are simple, and on the 
surface. All things are relative, and the greatness of other events 
has entirely dwarfed these minor affairs ; yet, in the long 
run, some of these minor affairs may prove troublesome to other 
generations. Some day, also, this country will awake to the 
very unhandsome treatment which contested election cases 
receive, and adopt some system by which justice will be done so 
that the scandals attached to election cases may disappear. 

Of those greater events which have so commanded public atten- 
tion it is difficult to adequately speak, and yet according to all law, 
human and divine, there is a perfect case against the Democratic 
pary. We not only have " a confessing accused," but one who has 
acted under no duress except that of his own conscience and whose 
confession has not only been full and complete as to the past, but 
abundant and superfluous as to the future. President and 
Senators, members and committeemen, have vied with each other 
in language about each other which exceeds in warmth and un- 
kindness anything which even partisan prophecy has ever uttered. 
And the proofs of the correctness of these statements are so 
abundant that it seems useless to say another word as to the 
past. 

One of our institutions has certainly received a great shock. 
That this shock is but temporary no good patriot can doubt, and 
yet it ought to be commented upon, if only for the light which 
it throws upon the capacity of the Democratic party to govern, 
which is, after all, the ultimate question now before the people. 

Until this last Congress, whatever might be thought of indi- 
vidual members, the Senate as a body has always been reputed 
dignified, upright, and honorable. It has always commanded 
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the respect of the people as the great conservative legislative 
branch. Never until this time has it been subject to universal 
reproach. When before in the history of this country has 
the Executive, in a public letter read to the other branch, openly 
charged the Senate with perfidy and treachery ? It is certainly 
a strange spectacle, this conflict between the President and a Sen- 
ate under control of his own party. And yet outside the sugar 
question, for which the President did not reproach them, what 
had they done except to look out for the interests of their con- 
stituents ? Has there ever been any reply to Senator Gorman's 
declaration made in open Senate, that what the Senate did was 
but the redemption of pledges given during the election by the party 
managers, and which were absolutely necessary to enable the coun- 
try to be carried ? Senator Gorman's revelations as to sugar and 
the promises he gave to its friends were only samples of revelations 
he might have made, and samples of other promises he and his 
associates had given. Nor were these promises all secret. The 
hustings in Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey rang with as- 
surances that no harm should be done to the industries of the coun- 
try. When, therefore, the so-called conservatives among the Dem- 
ocrats of the Senate rallied to preserve the interests of their con- 
stituents from the ravages of the South, why was that any more 
treachery and perfidy than the refusal of Mr. Wilson to draft and 
pass a bill for revenue only ? When the platform demanded the 
extinction of all protection, why was it perfidy to favor protection 
on the general taxation plan instead of on the free raw material 
plan ? Both coddled the manufacturers and both taxed the 
people. Why was either of them Democratic when both of them 
gave the lie direct to the platform ? The only moral anybody 
can draw from this dispute is that whatever Democratic principles 
may hereafter be discovered to be they were certainly not put into 
the platform. It was because of the profound faith of our people 
that the Democratic party did not mean what it said, that we are 
in this predicament. But when a man does not mean what he 
says you can never tell what he does mean, except in the sorrow- 
ful way in which we are now learning the meaning of the Demo- 
cratic platform. 

The truth is that this dispute between the President and the 
Senate as to what Democratic principles are is the key to our un- 
fortunate situation. Individual Democrats have principles, but 
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the party has none. Mr. Wilson was so sure that the sugar part 
of the tariff was all wrong that he hoped at one time that Con- 
gress would never adjourn until the sugar tax was trampled 
under foot, and yet he himself led that frightful tumbling over 
each other with which the majority House fixed upon us the very 
tax he was denouncing. Mr. Wilson on that first occasion did not 
represent his party, for the very letter of the President which 
he caused to be read was exceedingly tolerant of sugar, and 
sorrowed only over protected coal and protected iron ore. 

The whole Democratic party except Hill — if it could be called 
a Democratic party without Hill — in the Senate finds Democratic 
principle in taxed and monopolized sugar and taxed coal and 
taxed iron. Free raw material is Democratic principle in the 
White House, while taxed coal and iron pass muster in the Senate 
even after the presidential round-up and while Senators are 
yet quivering under the lash. Even the income tax, the only 
thing both houses agreed upon, which seems therefore to come 
nearer being a Democratic principle than anything else, has its 
maligners inside the party, and the President, forgetting that he 
advised it in a message, has plaintive regrets that it is part of the 
act. 

It is just this discordant condition of things existing upon 
every subject to be legislated on which is the cause of this utter 
failure and collapse of the Democratic party as a governing 
party. All this arises really from the very nature of things. The 
President is not abusing the Senate, and accusing his party asso- 
ciates of perfidy and dishonor, of " communism of pelf," or of the 
other naughty things they have done, simply to amuse the public. 
The public is amused, but that is not his purpose. Not at all. He 
abuses them just as aforetime he abused the ^Republican party, 
because he does not agree with them any more than he did with 
us. The Senators did not charge that the President had duped 
them into the passage of the Senate Bill because they wanted to 
furnish an exhibition of party discord. They believed what they 
said, and the discord existed. Each party, believing the other 
totally wrong, was chafed by the common inability to act to- 
gether or to act at all. We ought therefore in our reproaches to 
hit the right mark — the party, not the individuals. Why all this 
senseless abuse of each other by individual Democrats ? It is 
not the individual Democrat who is wrong; it is the combination. 
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How can those who do not think alike act together ? What 
possible bond of united action can there be between Mr. Smith, 
who represents the manufacturing State of New Jersey, the in- 
dustrial life of which is bound up in its workshops and mills, 
and a representative from a Southern State, permeated with the 
traditions of McDuffie and Free Trade ? How can Senator Gor- 
man, who knows so thoroughly and practically the industries of 
West Virginia, agree with Mr. Wilson, who is learned only in the 
wisdom of the Englishman ? 

It very often happens that things which are good of them- 
selves are very bad in combination. It has been often demon- 
strated that individual Democrats are very good men, indeed it is 
almost too simple a fact of every-day observation to be even 
stated; and yet the last year and a half shows that a combination 
of them makes a very unsatisfactory party. It is so elsewhere 
in nature. 

The ox is a most valuable animal, and so is the mule ; but 
yoked up together they make a most incongruous team, neither 
speedy of foot, beautiful to the eye, nor restful to the mind ; never- 
theless either is a hard-working, reputable animal made for better 
things. We ought to frown upon all this use of hard language 
as to individuals. It is not seemly. Besides this, it obscures 
the real issue. Suppose the President does feel bad because of 
coal and iron, is that any reason why he should attack Senator 
Gorman, who feels well about it ? If Mr. Wilson's scheme for a 
tariff has gone to water, is that any reason why he should be 
unkind to Democrats of older standing than himself ? Only a 
few years ago he was clamoring for protection to coal, himself. 
Why not give the erring brother time to repent, as he also has re- 
pented ? Besides being unseemly, savoring, as it were, of those 
" selfish feelings " which the President assured us were to be ban- 
ished from the millennial world he inaugurated, March 4, 1893, 
these bickerings obscure the real issue, which issue is : Has 
the Democratic party those qualities which fit it to govern this 
country at this time ? Let us not get ourselves lost in these 
little minor issues as to the relative blackness of pot and kettle. 
We might assume that both were black and very smutty if it 
were not for the dictates of politeness, which forbid people to be 
disagreeable to each other. 

We have had this country under the government of that party 
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for a year and a half, and what has been the result ? I am not 
going to tell. There is such an embarrassment of riches that one 
hardly knows which way to turn. If you examine the question of 
finance from the point of view of the relation between the income 
and the expenditures of the country, and find as great expendi- 
tures as when the country was at the height of its prosperity, you 
see that even the one virtue the Democracy have striven to adorn 
by their example does not abide with them, and that as econo- 
mists they hare attained failure so great that it would be con- 
spicuous had there not been worse failures everywhere else. If 
one wished to comment on the tariff performance there is abso- 
lutely no room left. After the President and Gorman and Wil- 
son had lapsed into longed-for silence, there was not left in stock 
any expressions of reproach and contempt. The entire list had 
been exhausted. When your enemies have said about themselves 
all the severe things that could be said, attempts at characteri- 
zation would be but gleaning in a field swept by conflagration and 
storm. Nevertheless, while the particulars of this recrimination 
have ceased to be endurable, the fact of its existence is of the 
utmost importance to the voting population of the country this 
autumn and for the next two years. 

One important, nay, one indispensable prerequisite, for the 
good government of this country by a party in power must be 
that that party shall be agreed within itself. If it is agreed, then 
you know what it will do. If it be discordant and belligerent, what 
it will do nobody can tell. We cannot reasonably hope that the 
harvest may chance to be of wheat or some other grain. Rather 
is it likely to be tares which need to be burned with unquench- 
able fire ; for the Devil of Discord seldom sows anything else. 

Nor can we hope that such a party will continue to do nothing, 
or, to speak more exactly, to rest on the bad things they have al- 
ready done. 

To put the proposition in the alternative form : Either the 
Democratic party are agreed as to their future conduct, or they 
are not. If they are not, then we must, if we continue them in 
power, take another leap in the dark. We took one in 1892, 
and with our systems so badly shaken up as they are we are not 
likely to take another. 

If, on the other hand, the Democracy are agreed as to the 
future, notwithstanding their inability to agree as to the past, 
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what is that agreement ? What is to he the course of these er- 
ratic comets in the future ? Surely the evidence on this point is 
abundant. Nobody can doubt or be at a loss. 

The President is a leader. Mr. Wilson is a leader. Mr. Mills 
is a leader, and so, also, are Mr. Cockran and Mr. Tom Johnson 
leaders. They have differed in the past. Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Mills and Mr. President have been ahead of Mr. Gorman and 
Mr. Brice in the grand march of " tariff reform," but Mr. Cock- 
ran and Mr. Tom Johnson have been away ahead of Wilson and 
Mills, and hare not had qualms of " delicacy " over the sugar 
question like the President. How are they to be in the future ? 
Here, again, one is obliged to hesitate. The average Democratic 
editor says that at the moment when he is trying to galvanize 
business into life by his editorials it is most cruel and unpatriotic 
to say anything which tends to depress affairs and discourage 
the tendencies of the times. Well, what is there which has a 
tendency to discourage business and dishearten the country ? 
There is only one answer; the thing which, hangs like a pall 
to-day over business is the speechmaking and letter-writing 
of Democratic leaders. When Mr. Wilson, in the House, 
amid applause and cheers on the Democratic side, openly 
avows his determination to continue the tariff fight " so long 
as the yoke of monopoly is on the neck of any citizen of 
this country "; when Mr. Mills, in the Senate, declares that " we " 
will "sweep the streets of the enemy" and "take everything 
from him"; and when the President declares that this bad bill is 
only a vantage-ground for new attacks ; and when Mr. Wilson 
hurries home to assure his constituency that he has lost none of 
his rancor, and that "the fight will still go on" until all the 
" strongholds of privilege " shall disappear ; — when, I say, all 
these men unite, amid the applause of their followers, in such 
expressions, and continue to reiterate them, the Democratic 
editor labors in vain. Business cannot revive on such terms. 
Of course, business must move somewhat, the prostrate form 
must stagger to its feet, because suspended animation long con- 
tinued is death, and we are not going to die. There is not 
stupidity enough in this nation to kill it. 

But until we are assured that the hands of these destroyers 
are stricken down, until this country knows that these leaders 
are bound over to keep the peace, there can be no revival of busi- 
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ness which will do more than sparsely fill the empty shelves of 
our retail stores. Prosperity does not perch upon uncertainty. 
Even if the Gorman-Brice bill be as beautiful as its authors think 
it is, even if it be deserving of that lofty praise bestowed by its 
enemies, the praise of superiority over the McKinley bill, it can 
never ripen fruit as long as these noisy boys are shaking and 
clubbing the tree. We can have no prosperity, even if the opti- 
mists are right, until the silver of these orators' silence and the 
gold of their speech have been brought to the parity of zero. 

How shall this be done ? What is the duty of the voter 
who wants peace and a chance to look about him and see what a 
new world he is living in, and whether therein be lodging and 
breakfast ? What is the duty of the workingman who has been 
promised higher wages and more employment, and wants a chance 
to look about him and see if it is all there ? What is the duty of 
the farmer who was promised the " markets of the world " and 
wheat at a dollar and a quarter, and who fears that his ears may 
have deceived him, and that the word of promise has not even 
been kept to the ear, let alone the hope ? What shall these and 
all other people do ? 

This is hardly a party question. It is rather a business ques- 
tion. Is there any aspect of it where it seems to be a good thing 
to keep up agitation to "sweep" somebody " off the streets and 
take everything from him"? Is this a time to be hunting for 
" vantage-grounds " for another period of uncertainty and finan- 
cial devastation ? Do we want to be ranting about " strongholds 
of privilege " by the mouths of the very men who have just voted 
twenty-two millions to the sugar trust, and are hoarse with wrath 
because they could not do the same for the coal trust ? Are we 
so in love, in a word, with the last year and a half that we want 
the next two years to be just like them ? Do we want any more 
of that juggling with words which votes for sugar trusts and 
weeps over coal trusts and calls little woolen mills and all the 
little hives of Northern industry — except those that make collars 
and cuffs — "strongholds of privilege," "yokes of monopoly," 
" class distinctions," and all that folderol of folly which gar- 
nishes the mouths of men who think epithets are ideas ? 

There are three classes of people, at least, who will not be 
guilty of any blunders of that sort. The Eepublicans, who be- 
lieve in protection, are not going to allow, if they can help it, 
vol. cux, — NO. 455. 26 
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what has already gone too far to go farther in the wrong direc- 
tion. It is true that so long as Mr. Cleveland is President we 
can do nothing affirmatively. He wants to he worse than his 
party have acted. Bnt we can help, by electing a Eepublican 
House, to give this nation sorely pressed a breathing-space, even 
if the breathing-space is not of our choosing. There is 
another class, withont distinction of party, who will look at this 
situation from a business point of view alone. They will say : 
We want to know the working conditions of this bill ; we can 
never know them if they are disturbed by factional fights between 
President and Senate, between divisions of the House, which 
threaten we know not what outcome of uncertainty and disaster. 
Let us have some peace; and the best way to shut these open and 
warring mouths, and stop these bickering pens, which are more 
valiant in vaunting than in veto, is to give Mr. Wilson a chance 
to lead a minority, and the President a Republican House, so that 
he can comment on a Democratic Senate to sympathizing people 
when next he is so inclined. 

Last, and not least, is a class of citizens who have always voted 
the Democratic ticket, and who feel a sense of personal mortifi- 
cation and sorrow because the party which has had the devotion 
of their like has proved so unworthy of it. Among them will be 
some of those who think with sadness how twice in their day and 
generation they have been led far afield by their Southern connec- 
tions, who by sheer force of numbers and unmindful of interests of 
their party friends, have forced them into false positions and unhap- 
py situations. To either of these classes of voters the pathway of 
duty is as clear as a shining light, and, while it cannot lead to 
immediate prosperity, will give the people that hope which is the 
forerunner of wise action in the future, that confidence which 
will help rebuild our shattered fortunes. 

At this moment it is hard to see how the bright days before 
the second reign of Grover Cleveland can be renewed until the 
same or wiser conditions are re-established. The great motive 
power of our progress in civilization and comfort is the wide 
distribution of the wealth of the country which is the result of 
keeping all our people employed. This it is which constitutes 
the purchasing power of this country, which has made the mill 
wheels turn and set the factory machinery in motion. No foreign 
commerce can make up for that; for whatever we cannot make 
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because it is made abroad pays no wages to our workmen, to our 
managers and superintendents, and furnishes no profits witb 
which our millowners and factory companies can extend their 
plant and employ the builder and his host of employees. When 
one mill in my district diminishes its payroll 40 per cent., and 
pays its people $117,000 less per year for 700 hands employed, or 
more than $168 for each — and that instance is multiplied by thou- 
sands — we are ho longer taking the strides toward comfort, hap- 
piness, and civilization which we had been taking for the thirty 
years before the fatal mistake of 1892. 

Nevertheless we shall survive all this, and the lesson for which 
we have paid such a terrible price will be a lesson never to be for- 
gotten while this generation lingers on the shores of Time. 

Thomas B. Reed. 



